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In this companion volume to his Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry Professor Cooper supplies the first really serviceable 
theory of Aristotle's views. He writes thus in the PREFACE: 
“As the Poetics of Aristotle helps one to understand Greek 
tragedy and the epic poem, and, if employed with care, modern 
tragedy and the serious novel, so, it is hoped, the present vol- 
ume will help college students and others to understand comedies. © 
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The Teaching of Latin Composition 


in 


Place’s Second Year Latin 


HIS book gives, through its “Training Camp” and its Suggestions for 
Study”, real power in Latin Composition. The instruction firmly 
establishes the following three essentials: 


1. An accurate knowledge of the inflections; 


2. The mastery of a definite vocabulary of carefully selected words; 


3. A real understanding of the more important principles of syntax. 
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‘ tration on the simplest grammatical prin- 
Latin ciples. The use of heavy type for termina- 
tions, and of diagrams, is especially 
helpful. The absence of word lists from 
the body of the lessons, with the vocabu- 
lary placed at the back of the book, is 
especially appealing. Clearness, direct- 
ness, and a natural sequence in the order 

of topics characterize every page. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE HIGH SCHOOL SYLLA- 
BUS IN LATIN! 


Is a Revision of the Latin Syllabus of 1917-1919 
Advisable? 

What Relation should such a Revision have to the 
Results of the Classical Investigation? 

At the time of acceptance of your President’s invita- 
tion to address this meeting, the hope was entertained 
that information regarding the results and the recom- 
mendations growing out of the country-wide classical 
survey might be available as a basis of our discussion. 
However, disappointment in not having such informa- 
tion need not deter us from a preliminary consideration 
at this time of the questions proposed in the topic 


before us. 


Doubtless we shall all agree that some modifications 
in our Latin syllabus are desirable. It is not to be 
thought that experience in the use of a syllabue will not 
reveal certain features which may be improved by 
change or amendment. The syllabus for the first two 
years is now in the seventh year of its operation, the 
one for the third and the fourth years is in the fifth 
year of its operation. Sufficient time has thus been 
afforded for class-room test and the progress of thought 
among the Latinists to reveal the particulars in which 
changes are desirable. 

The first consideration that must focus our attention 
in a discussion regarding syllabus-revision is the 
question whether a distinct syllabus for the Junior 
High School is desirable. In recognition of the fact 
that Schools of that name are multiplying in our State, 
in many of which Latin is taught, the suggestion js 
pertinent that we determine, first of all, whether a 
syllabus may be so framed as to be acceptable for use 
both in the Junior High School and in the four-year 
High School, or whether, in view of the divergence of 
aims, interests, and needs in these two types of Schools, 
desirable differences in matter and method are so great 
as to call for distinct outlines. With no desire or 
intention to prejudice your minds at this time by a 
pronouncement that may carry with it the suggestion 
of finality, I present some considerations pointing in 
the direction of a single syllabus for both types of 
Schools. 

It is assumed at the outset that those who are 
responsible for placing Latin in the curriculum of the 
Junior High School are interested in Latin as Latin, 
as an instrument of education, for its own sake much 
more than for the sake of any by-products, however 
Valuable, that may result from its pursuit. They will 
therefore wish a syllabus that offers a program that 
will be at once stimulating and teachable, and that will 
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yield as nearly as may be a maximum return for the 
time expended by the pupils if they drop the subject 
at the end of the ninth year. At the same time they 
will wish that it be so framed as to make it possible for 
pupils who so desire to continue with profit and with 
success their work in Latin in the Senior High School. 

The amount of Latin taught in the 7th Grade in the 
Schools of this State is entirely negligible. So far as 
present information affords an opportunity for forecast, 
this situation will continue indefinitely. Accordingly, 
no syllabus is needed for this grade. The Schools in 
which Latin is offered in the 8th Grade, whether Junior 
High Schools or not, are making provision for five 
recitations weekly in that subject. For the purpose of 
motivation and the interest resulting therefrom, re- 
ductions in the amount of inflectional study in the first 
year and in the emphasis placed in many first-year books 
on unrelated short sentences, Latin-to-English and 
English-to-Latin, seem important. Such reductions 
will make quite possible an added emphasis on the 
relation of Latin to English, showing the way in which 
many English words are descended from the Latin and 
how some of those words are built up by a combination 
of Latin elements. Under such a scheme it will be 
possible also to give more attention, much more at- 
tention, to the reading of very easy connected [ atin. 

It seems to me that the future position and usefulness 
of Latin in our Schools lie quite largely along those 
pathways. If it be objected that the materials for 
such study are not readily available, the reply must be 
that we must produce such materials. A coherent, 
interesting, and teachable scheme for dealing with 
English derivation can be wrought out. Our ex- 
perience in the past few years has revealed the limita- 
tions of the materials and the procedure indicated in 
our present syllabus, but it has served a most useful 
purpose in making possible the development of a more 
coherent and a more fruitful method of approach. 
As for easy selections for connected reading, no one 
who has noted the progress in first-year text-book 
making in recent years will doubt for a moment that 
whatever new materials we need for use in this direction 
will be rapidly forthcoming. Our makers of first-year 
books are now doing for first-year pupils what Mr. 
Ritchie did for second-year pupils. We must take off 
our hats to the cleverness, the readability, and the 
appeal to youth found in many of the short paragraphs 
and short stories cast in easy Latin found in two or 
three first-year text-books recently published. Those 
books will make their appeal and surely will have their 
vogue, and we may count with confidence on the 
forthcoming of other materials of that type in the near 
future. 

To my mind, this fact marks the biggest step ahead 
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for Latin in many a year. And it may be added that 
the newer type of materials for study that are now 
finding a place in our more recent first-year books will 
go far toward resolving the differences that may exist 
between possible achievements in the 8th and the gth 
year class-rooms. Word-meanings, forms, and word- 
relations will be acquired in increasing degree by 
contact with a text that is so interesting to the boy 
that he will not feel the pressure of the routine drills 
essential in acquiring command of fundamentals in 
inflection and syntax. Then the student who begins 
Latin in the ninth year will not be at so great an 
advantage as heretofore over the pupil who begins in 
theeighth year. The gth-Grade beginner will doubtless 
acquire a somewhat larger vocabulary, will learn more 
inflections, and will read more easy Latin than the 
8th-Grade beginner, but it must be remembered that 
the one who begins in the 8th Grade will give two years 
to elementary Latin study; while the pupil who begins 
in the gth Grade gives but one year to such study. 
Thus the boy or the girl who gets two years of Latin in 
the Junior High School will be well able to hold his own 
in the tenth year with the boy or the girl who began 
Latin in the ninth year. Some information in my 
possession warrants the expression of opinion that in a 
mixed class composed partially of pupils who had two 
years of Latin in the Junior High School and partially 
of those who began Latin in the ninth year of the four- 
year High School, superiority in ability to attack 
successfully the regular work of the second year is 
with the former group. 

It would seem desirable to continue the arrangement 
of our syllabus for the first two years in its present 
form, that is by half-years. Continuation of vocabu- 
laries, with some revision, and the prescription of 
minimum essentials of syntax will find approval. 

Attention to auditory methods in the class-room, 
resulting in the development of increased ability in 
vocalizing correctly and in understanding easy Latin 
sentences with books closed, should be stressed more 
strongly in the revision. Instead of specifying not 
less than five pages of easy connected reading for the 
first half-year and not less than ten such pages for the 
second half-year, these amounts may safely be doubled 
or even tripled. 

If | could have my way, there would be no prescrip- 
tion of selections from Caesar for reading in the third 
half-year. Instead, I would read all of Fabulae Faciles, 
or an equivalent amount of correspondingly casy, 
graded, interesting, worth-while Latin, if the latter 
could be found. <A class accustomed to almost daily 
contact with connected Latin of proper degree of 
difficulty and of human appeal, from the early part of 
the first year to the end of the third half-year, would 
doubtless read with greater interest, satisfaction, and 
profit the same amount of Caesar in the fourth half-year 
as they are reading now during the entire second year 
under the prescription of the present syllabus. 

Some modifications in the selections now required 


from Caesar may be desirable. This is a detail that 


could best be worked out by a Revision Committee, 


but I may venture the suggestion that the readings 
from Book 7 ought to be extended to include the com- 
plete account of the Siege of Alesia. Omission or 
omissions from some other book or books might pre yperly 
be made in compensation for this suggested change. 

It may be added that, for enhancement of interest 
and for the purpose of giving information regarding the 
life and the customs of the Roman people and some 
understanding of the civilization and the government 
that characterized the Romans and that influenced go 
profoundly the later history of the world, it will be 
found desirable to make provision in the revised sylla- 
bus for some wayside studies of Roman institutions 
during the first two years. Probably the best results 
in this direction could be attained through the use of 
collateral readings from a book or books in which the 
story of Rome is simply told. Better yet, perhaps, in 
the case of more gifted and progressive teachers, this 
information could be given by occasional class-room 
talks. Reflection and discussion will doubtless bring 
forward valuable suggestions regarding materials and 
procedures most desirable to the end indicated. The 
information obtained through such simple studies in 
Roman history would be of particular value to pupils 
who might not continue in School beyond the end of 
the ninth year and whose opportunity, therefore, 
would be meager for obtaining a broader view of the 
place and the importance of the Roman people in the 
history of the world. 

There will probably be little controversy regarding 
desirable. modifications of the syllabus of the third 
and the fourth years. On the whole, this syllabus has 
worked well and is liked by teachers. There has been 
no complaint that classes have been unable to complete 
both the prescribed and the selective reading designated. 
There are a few who advocate a wider latitude of 
choice in the readings, but prescription of text seems 
indispensable both for the purpose of assuring definite 
achievement on the part of pupils and as a basis for 
setting examinations. Moreover, the experience of 
examining committees seems to indicate pretty clearly 
that those who prepare question-papers would be under 
a distinct handicap in choosing passages for translation 
if the amount of prescriptive reading were much further 
curtailed. For myself, | am committed to the view 
that in our Secondary Schools all selections on which 
intensive questions are to be set, that is, on which a 
quiz on syntax and collateral features is to be given, 
should be from selections prescribed and intensively 
studied under class-room guidance. 

Considerable observation leads me to think that in 
many Schools the selective readings chosen by the 
teacher are often gone over in a hasty and perfunctory 
way. If our credentials indicating passes and_ per- 
centages in Regents’ Examinations are to retain the 
respect and the value that they have enjoyed for many 
years among the Colleges, it will not be desirable to 
venture far into fields of unlimited choice. Probably 
it is true also that, on the whole, more profitable re- 
turns from study will acerue to pupils through the’ 
reading of specimens of Latin literature that have 
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proved their worth in years past. The amount of 
material suitable and desirable fer Latin readings in 
the third and the fourth years in the High School is not 
unlimited. Besides, the body of information con- 
tained in the Introduction to text-books and in the 
scholarly notes of editors adds distinctly to the value 
of materials of that type. 

There will be a general desire for continuing the 
admirably selected vocabularies of about 500 words 
each, found in the syllabus for Cicero and Vergil. 
Minor changes in the outline on syntax may be desired, 
and it will doubtless be possible to improve somewhat 
the materials indicated for collateral studies connected 
with the text, and dealing with the biographies, the 
geography, and the contemporary history of the 
periods in which Cicero and Vergil lived. 

For your information it is well to state that, at the 
meeting the State Examination Board held last 
December, provision was made for the designation of a 
Committee on Revision of the Latin Syllabus. The 
committee thus provided for has been appointed by 
Dr. Sullivan, but no meeting of the committee has been 
held as yet. Probably there will be such a meeting in 
the near future, but it will be understood that there is 
no disposition to move hastily in this important work. 
Light will be sought, assistance from teachers will be 
invited, and every effort will be exerted to make the 
syllabus in i's revised form the reflection of progressive 
thought and the embodiment of the desires of those most 
competent to reach wise conclusions in a service of this 
kind. Particularly it is hoped that much help may be 
had from the forthcoming report of the Classical 
Investigation that has been under way during the past 
three years under the auspices of the American Classical 
League. There is no likelihood that the revised syllabus 
in its final form can be promulgated for use in the 
Schools prior to September 1, 1925, and it is quite 
probable that it may not be available until a year later 
than that time. 

In the last formal address that I may make before 
your body I beg to express the hope that you may find 
increasing joy and increasing effectiveness in your 
chosen field of activity, and that, through your efforts 
and the efforts of those like-minded with you, Latin may 
retain the firm hold that it now has in the regard of all 
those who believe with us that true education has its 
best exponent and its safest defense in humanistic 


studies. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


thaw Your S. Dwicur ArMs 
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The Significant Name in Terence. By James Curtiss 
Austin. University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, Volume VII. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois Press (1922). Pp. 130. $2.00. 
The purpose of Dr. Austin's dissertation on The 

Significant Name in Terence, as stated by the author 

(22-23), is to examine the characters in each play of 

Terence, to note the etymological meanings of their 

names, and in this way to discover whether the poet 


chose names to fit the rdles of his personae, and, if so, 
whether the names are appropriate to the characters 
merely as types, or also as individuals, and in either 
case to determine the nature and the degree of the 
appropriateness. 

In his Introduction (g-23) the author points out 
that the feeling that significant names should be 
employed in comedy goes back at least as far as 
Aristotle, and summarizes the attitude of modern 
scholars as to the extent and the nature of the use of 
the significant name in comedy. 

The obvious fact that Terence made use of the 
significant name has been recognized from the time of 
Donatus; almost the only difference of opinion has 
been as to the extent and the manner in which this was 
done. Dr. Austin's contribution to the subject in this 
dissertation is to show with more detail than has been 
done before the great extent of the adaptation in 
Terence of the name to the characters. The conclusion 
reached (123), is that “. . . Terence consistently ob- 
served the rule of the significant name, employing it 
with individual significance if the elaboration of 
character or rdle permitted, and, if not, at least with 
type significance’’. 

Dr. Austin has carried out his investigation in a 
thorough manner and existing literature on the subject 
has been carefully covered. He has collected, especially 
on the etymological meanings of the names of the 
characters, material which is of value to the student of 
Terence. The chief criticism to be made is that the 
author shows a marked tendency to go further than he 
is justified in finding significance in names. Contra- 
dictory statements are also found, e. g. about Phormio, 
17, ‘. . . Phormio is a typical sycophant-parasite in 
that he possesses the .. . beggarly poverty . . . charac- 
teristic of all members of his class’, 35, ‘‘he is not a 
typical parasite . . 37, “individualized by means of 
a special concentration upon one outstanding feature, 
poverty”; about Dromo, 61, “The name <in the 
Adelphoe> . . . has no significance as far as the réle or 
character is concerned”’, 100, ‘‘Just as in the Adelphoe 
... 80 here the name exactly fits the rdle of Dromo”’. 

It seems to the reviewer that greater use should 
have been made of the same names or names of the 
same derivation in Plautus and Menander, since names 
in Roman comedy seem to have been taken largely 
from the Greek models, although, until it becomes 
possible to compare a Latin play with its model, such 
evidence as to the force of names in Terence must be 
used with care. Dr. Austin in fact nowhere notes 
that the significance of names in Terence is probably 
due more to the writers of the Greek originals than to 
Terence himself. 

The author makes out a good case for a differentiation 
between the Davus-Geta, the Syrus, and the Parmeno- 
Dromo types of slaves, but the difference between them 
is overdrawn. Davus is more of the tricky Syrus type 
than Dr, Austin pictures; compare Horace, Serm. 2.5. 
88-98, a passage the author does not note. In Menan- 
der’s Periceiromene, Davus is tricky and untrustworthy ; 
in the Andria he is crafty, bold, and impertinent. 
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Syrus, on the other hand, is not without the qualities 
ascribed to the Davus-Geta type; in the Hauton 
Timorumenos he is loyal to his young master, and 
Syriscus in the Epitrepontes of Menander is straight- 
forward and honest. That the author’s contrast be- 
tween a Parmeno and a Syrus is overdrawn is shown 
by Plautus, Bacch. 649 Non mihi isti placent Parme- 
nones, Syri, where both are obviously placed in the 
same class. 

That Terence, or his original, connected the name 
Antipho with dvyripwvéw, making it mean ‘Answerer’, 
‘Talker-back’ in the Phormio and in the Eunuchus, as 
Dr. Austin and others hold, is not improbable. Yet, 
in the other names in Terence with the same suffix 
(Clitipho, Demipho, Ctesipho), the syllable pho clearly 
has no such significance, and in the only case in Plautus 
where the name Antipho occurs, in the Stichus, neither 
part of the name has significance. It-is possible that 
in all cases the syllable pho is a mere suffix without 
meaning, and that, where there is any significance in 
the name Antipho, it is afforded by the prefix antt. 

I cannot agree with the author (37) that Phormio is 
“Individualized by means of a special concentration 
upon one outstanding feature, poverty”’. He is rather 
the typical parasite, a bold, impudent rascal, a homo 
confidens; as such he became proverbial. To a poor 
Phormio no reference seems to occur. The special 
significance of the name for a poor Phormio Dr. Austin 
finds in a Greek proverb which he believes to have 
existed, ‘poor as Phormio’s pallet’, referring to Phormio, 
the hardy general of the Peloponnesian War, mentioned 
in Aristophanes, Peace 347. For such a proverb he 
finds evidence in Suidas, s. v. opulwy, and in the 
scholium on Aristophanes, Peace 347. Thereis nothing, 
however, in that verse, or in the scholium on the line, 
which shows the existence of such a proverb, and the 
words of the scholium which immediately precede those 
quoted by Dr. Austin show that, so far as this scholium 
is concerned, the proverb, if proverb there was, does 
not refer to the poverty of the general Phormio, but 
to the fact that he used the same hard pallet as the 
common soldier used. The evidence therefore for a 
proverb ‘poor as Phormio’s pallet’ is very slight, and, 
since the poverty of the Phormio of Terence is not an 
outstanding characteristic of the parasite, there is little 
ground for finding any connection in name between the 
Phormio of Terence and the general Phormio. Terence 
in fact may well have taken the name from that of the 
parasite in the Greek original, by Apollodorus, without 
any additional reason for its selection. Dr. Austin 
also states (37) that the name Phormio was found by 
Terence to be “‘... admirably suited to a very poor man 
... by a folk-etymology, connecting it with formula, 
‘a law-suit’’’. That the name Phormio, however, and 
the word formula were connected with each other by 
folk-etymology in the time of Terence is very doubtful; 
formula in any case does not suggest a ‘very poor man’. 

Particularly misleading is the author’s characteriza- 
tion of Chremes of the Hauton Timorumenos whereby 
he finds individual significance in the name. The 
name has in fact no special appropriateness. Chremes 


is not “hemming and hawing”’; his ‘‘chief occupation 
is not “meddling” (Dr. Austin, on page 93, styles 
Chremes a meddler in the scene where Simus and Crito 
ask Chremes to act as arbiter in a boundary dispute), 
nor is his peculiar trait hypocrisy. Nor is the name 
especially appropriate to Chremes of the Andria, for 
he does not hem and haw, and is not “‘irascible, vacilla- 
ting and complaining” (76), but polite, kind, and gentle. 
Nor is the name specially appropriate to Chremes, the 
young man in the Eunuchus, for he is not hemming 
and hawing, vacillating, annoyed, and confused, meddle- 
some, or a hypocrite—characteristics which, according 
to Dr. Austin, belong to any Chremes (40, 116). 

I cannot agree with Dr. Austin that the names 
Ctesipho in the Adelphoe and Charinus in the Andria 
have any individual significance. They seem rather to 
be merely names of good omen. 

In the name Sostrata the author finds individual 
significance in the three plays where it occurs (102), 
In each case, however, the name seems rather to be 
merely an appropriate name for the Athenian matron 
and has neither type nor individual significance: 
-strata (arparn) clearly has no application to the réle 
and this in itself would suggest that the first part of 
the name is without particular force. Dr. Austin gives 
the real interpretation of the name in the Adelphoe as 
merely one of good omen (58), a position inconsistent 
with that which he takes on page 102. 

Again, Dr. Austin finds more individual appropriate- 
ness than seems reasonable in the various names 
derived from omés, ‘snub-nosed’, as derogatory names. 
Simus in the Hauton Timorumenos, a mere name in 
the play, Dr. Austin describes (103) as ‘‘a rather com- 
mon, plain citizen with no pretension to fashion or 
aristocracy"’ and “in moderate circumstances”, and 
Simo in the Andria is to him a name “particularly 
appropriate to a comic old man, who has none of the 
dignity, courtesy, or honor of a true gentleman .. .” 
But how can he reconcile with this the statement (62) 
on Simulus of the Adelphoe, that this name is ‘‘not 
inappropriate to a rather humble, but respectable 
citizen who is spoken of by the dramatis personae with 
the utmost affection and regard’? Neither Simo of 
the Andria nor Simo of Plautus, Mostellaria, is a 
humble citizen in moderate circumstances, and in the 
latter play Simo is marked by courtesy and kindness, 
not by lack of dignity or of honor. Dr. Austin goes 
too far in belittling Simo of the Andria, a much fairer 
characterization of whom is given by Professor Fair- 
clough (Andria, Introduction). 

There is no evidence that red hair in comedy con- 
noted stolidity and that the name Byrria is appropriate 
for this reason to the red-headed and stupid slave of 
the Andria, as Dr. Austin holds (73). Davus of tne 
Phormio has red hair, yet,as Dr. Austin himself proper- 
ly states (26), “Since Menander the name became 
typical for a resourceful and intriguing slave .. .” 
Davus of the Andria is a slave of the same type; yet 
Dr. Austin (73) describes both as belonging to the 
stolid type! 

in finding individual significance in the name 
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Phidippus (@«ldw, trmos) in the Hecrya, Dr. Austin errs 
in his delineation of Phidippus’s character, as now stern 
and parsimonious, now mild; of this double cnaracter 
the two parts of the name are, he says, significant (85). 
A careful reading of the play, however, shows that 
Phidippus is marked by kindness, not by severity, 
and certainly not by parsimony. There is no signifi- 
cance, therefore, in the first part of the name. Com- 
pounds of ios made appropriate names for Athenian 
gentlemen of standing. 

In connection with the appropriateness of the name 
Sosia (odfw) in the Hecyra, Dr. Austin might well have 
noted that in the Amphitruo, the only play of Plautus 
in which the name occurs, Sosia rejoices at having 
returned safely from a foreign war (181, 187). 

Dr. Austin’s approval (97) of the interpretation of 
the name Menedemus in the Hauton Timorumenos as 
“the man who stayed in the country” can hardly be 
justified, since d8jyos, ‘country’, does not seem to be 
found after Homer. The significance of the name is 
rather ‘the man who stayed in his deme’, i. e. ‘the man 
who stayed at home’. 

The name Clitipho in the Hauton Timorumenos, 
which, the author says (97), ‘‘fits the réle of the young 
man who is the host of Clinia, ‘the man of glory’”, 
is merely a good Attic name with no special fitness for 
the character. I doubt whether the name Clinia in 
the same play was used by Terence because it suggested 
the ‘glory of war’’ (98). It bas no special significance 
in the Andria or in the two cases where it is found in 
Plautus (Asin. 866, Bacch. 912); probably it has none 
in the Hauton Timorumenos. ? 

The statement (103) concerning Phania of the 
Hauton Timorumenos, that the mere ‘‘name indicates 
that he is a respectable, well-to-do Athenian citizen’’, 
is open to doubt. 

How far the author goes astray sometimes in finding 
significance in names is well shown in the case of 
Phaedria in the Eunuchus. Throughout the play, until 
the last few lines, Phaedria, the distracted lover of the 
courtesan Thais, is anything but gadpés, ‘bright’, 
‘cheery’ (compare 50 ff., 70-73, 76, 84, 93, 95, 187, 211, 
225 ff., 629 ff., 701, 717), yet, Dr. Austin says (106), 
“The name, therefore, is appropriate to the character 
and behavior of Phaedria during the action of the 
play’! Phaedria is here merely a good Athenian name, 
although in the Phormio it clearly has significance. 

The name Sanga in the Eunuchus, says Dr. Austin 
(119), “. . . was certainly chosen on account of its 
similarity to sanguis, and this suggestion is borne out 
by the word-play sanguine: Sanga’’. The word-play, 
however, in the passoge referred to (779), sine sanguine 
hoc non posse fieri, is not at all certain; Terence seldom 
makes use of puns, and there is no other case where the 
poet seems to connect the name of a character witha 
Latin word. Further, in Plautus the three names 
derived from the Phrygian river Sangarius, namely 
Sangario in the Trinummus, Sangarinus in the Stichus, 
and Sagaristio in the Persa, are clearly only ethnica, 
significant, perhaps, in the Persa since Sagaristio for a 
time plays the part of the Persian. The significance 


of the name Sanga, who as chief cook is called a 
manipulus furum, may possibly lie in the reputation of 
Eastern slaves for thievery and trickery. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY F. G. BALLENTINE 


The Greek Theater and Its Drama. By Roy C. 
Flickinger. Second Edition. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (1922). Pp. xxviii+368. 
84 Illustrations. 

Professor Flickinger’s highly important book, The 
Greek Theater and Its Drama, appeared originally in 
1918. It was reviewed by Professor Kelley Rees, in 
The Classical Journal 14.137-142 (November, 1918); 
by Professor D. M. Robinson, in THe CLAssIcAL 
WEEKLY 12.69~71 (December 16, 1918); by Professor 
J. T. Allen, in Classical Philology 14.179-183 (April, 
1919); and by Professor G. C. Richards, in The 
Review 20.169-171 (November-December, 
1920). 

The new matter in the second edition is to be found 
chiefly on pages 338-348, inserted between the letter- 
press proper and the Indices of the earlier edition, 
under the caption Corrigenda Et Addenda. Most of 
the new material is of the nature of Addenda, resulting 
from Professor Flickinger’s study in the literature of 
the subject issued since his book was published in 1918. 
As a result, the book has been brought pretty thorough- 
ly up to date. 

On pages 339-342, Professor Flickinger discusses, in 
connection with pages 66 ff. of his book, the views set 
forth by Professor J. T. Allen, of the University of 
California, in his paper The Greek Theater of the 
Fifth Century before Christ (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 15.29-30; The Classical Review 20.169-171). 
This discussion is illustrated by Figures 81 and 82, 
beth of which were specially drawn for this volume. 
Figure 81 is based in part upon Noack, in part upon 
Allen. Figure 82 is especially drawn “from an outline 
kindly furnished by Professor Allen to illustrate his 
present position”. On pages 342-343 Professor Flick- 
inger sets forth a theory of the development of the 
scene-building and of the introduction of the proskenion, 
which Professor J. T. Allen, in a review in Classical 
Philology 18.284-285 (July, 1923) says is not essentially 
different from his own views, as presented in his article, 
Problems of the Proskenion, University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, Volume 7, No. 5 
(June, 1923). On page 344 there is reference to the new 
light thrown on the Priene theater by the profusely 
illustrated work entitled Das Theater von Priene, by 
Armin von Gerkan (1921). This note is illustrated by 
two Figures (83 and 84), each reproduced from Gerkan’s 
book, which give respectively a reconstruction of the 
Hellenistic theater at Priene and a reconstruction of the 
Graeco-Roman theater at Priene. 

There are also minor changes in the text and ia the 
notes. For Figure 74 of the original edition (page 286) 
a better drawing has been substituted. 

The matter in these new pages has been brought under 
control in the Index of Passages and in the General 
Index. 

The new edition has been reviewed by Professor 
J. T. Allen, Classical Philology 18.284-285 (July, 1923), 
and by W. Dérpfeld, Philologische Wochenschrift 
43.658-662 (July 14, 1923). 

CHARLES KNAPP 


A Junior Latin Reader. By Frederick Warren Sanford 
and Harry Fletcher Scott. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company (1922). Pp. 416+80. 

A Third Latin Book, Selections from Caesar, Cicero, 
Ovid. By Frederick Warren Sanford, Harry Fletcher 
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Scott, Charles Henry Beeson. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman and Company (1923). Pp. 395+139. 

A Junior Latin Reader, by Messrs. Sanford and 
Scott, and A Third Latin Book, by Messrs. Sanford, 
Scott, and Beeson, form the second and third volumes 
of a series, which is thus described in A Third Latin 
Book (7-8): 

“In the textbook for the first year—First Latin 
Lessons—the chief stress is put on the development of 
the ability to read easy Latin and on the recognition 
of the relation betwen English and Latin words. In 
order to provide time for word study the entire sub- 
junctive mood with all its uses has been postponed 
to the second year. . . . Further, the older first-year 
course has long been the object of criticism on the 
ground that its requirements were excessive, and that a 
lowering in the quality of work has resulted from the 
endeavor to maintain a quantitative requirement not 
adjusted to general school conditions. 

The second book of the series—A Junior Latin 
Reader—presents reading material which the authors 
believe to be better adapted to the capacities of pupils 
at this stage of development than Caesar's history of 
the wars in Gaul. Provision is made, however, for the 
reading of selections from the Gallic War in the latter 
part of the year for teachers who wish to use them. 
The reading material of A Junior Latin Reader gives 
practice in the uses of the subjunctive, the forms and 
uses of which are presented in a series of lessons preced- 
ing the first reading selection in which the mood is 
employed. 

The contents and character of the third-year book 
have been previously indicated. The authors believe 
that pupils will be better prepared to read Virgil in 
the fourth year by a course thus organized than by 
the traditional course, and that they will have been 
given larger value in each year, in addition to finding 
their work better graded in its progress’’. 

In A Junior Latin Reader, Part I (1-56) presents the 
story of Perseus (1-13) and the story of Hercules 
(14-56); both stories are taken from Ritchie, Fabulae 
Faciles. As presented in this book, neither story con- 
tains an example of the subjunctive mood. Then, in 
Part II (57-125) comes a series of thirty-five lessons, 
in which are presented the inflections and the principles 
of syntax which were postponed from First Latin 
Lessons. Only a limited number of subjunctive 
constructions is given. Part III (127-150) gives the 
story of the Argonauts, repeated, with only minor 
changes, from Fabulae Faciles. Here the pupil finds 
“subjunctive constructions amply illustrated”. In 
Part III, again, are presented twenty-seven stories 
from Roman history (153-241), ‘written anew from 
the sources”, that is without reference to Lhomond’s 
Viri Romae. Then, finally, in Part IV, we find the 
following material: Gaius Julius Caesar (242), Caesar’s 
Army (243-248), Caesar’s Gallic War, Book I (simpli- 
fied, 249-300), Review Outline for First Year Work 
(301-316), Lists of English Derivates from Latin 
<words used in geography, elementary science, gram- 
mar, elementary mathematics > (317-326), Grammatical 
Appendix (327-395), Exercises in Latin Composition 
(387-416), English-Latin Vocabulary (1-9), Latin- 
English Vocabulary (10-75), Index (76-80). 

The notes are at the bottom of the page. On each 
page appears also a special vocabulary, giving the 
Latin words which occur for the first time on that 
particular page. 

The authors of A Third Latin Book feel that the 
allottment of an entire year to Cicero’s Orations has 
been an ill-judged proceeding. With this view many 
will sympathize, no doubt, maintaining that the 
material deals with a very complicated historical situ- 
ation; that it requires for a full understanding a more 
complete knowledge of Roman politics than High School 
boys and girls possess regarding the politics of our own 


country; and that many teachers are not. vitally 
interested in political matters. Those who sympathize 
with this position will maintain that, though a certain 
amount of time may reasonably be spent in giving boys 
and girls an introduction to this side of ancient life, 
the use of an entire year in this way is indefensible. 

Exception will probably be taken to all this by those 
teachers who find that there is no author like Cicero 
for opening up almost limitless fields of interest in the 
private life of the Romans and the great facts of world 
history of that great century, the first century B. C, 
No other author available to High School pupils can 
match Cicero in power to span the centuries and bring 
ancient life in close touch with modern life. 

The passages given in a Third Latin Book are as 
follows: 

Cicero, De Bello Gallico 2 and 4, complete, selections 
from Books 3, 5, 6; Cicero, First and Third Orations 
against Catiline, Oration for the Manilian Law and 
Oration for Archias; Ovid (1623 lines): The Flood 
<163 lines>, Phaethon <275 lines>, Cadmus <131 
lines>, Pyramus and Thisbe <112 lines>, Atlas <48 
lines>, Perseus and Andromeda <85 lines>, Ceres and 
Proserpina <155 lines>, Niobe <156 lines>, Daedalus 
and Icarus <53 lines>, Philemon and Baucis <103 
lines>, Orpheus and Eurydice <63 lines>, Atalanta 
<11g lines>, Midas <52 lines>, Aesculapius <101 
lines>, Epilogue <g lines>. 

This rather wide selection, all of which could not be 
read in one year, will furnish reading matter for either 
of the following possibilities in the third year: (1) 
classes which have read no Caesar in the second year 
may read Caesar, Cicero, and Ovid in selections; 
(2) classes which have completed a satisfactory amount 
of Caesar in the second year will find abundant material 
for the third year in Cicero and Ovid. 

The illustrations are good, but few in number, and 
rather conventional. Some good opportunities for 
illustrations have been neglected or intentionally 
ignored. The introductory matter, comprising ac- 
counts of the lives of Caesar, Cicero, and Ovid, and 
material on the Roman army and the Roman common- 
wealth, is brief; the editors evidently feel that too much 
time isspent by some teachers on the externals of the 
work, The notes, printed at the bottom of the page, 
are clear, terse, and adequate. In this book there are 
no special vocabularies in the text pages. The arrange- 
ment of the notes and of the general vocabulary is 
conducive to easy working; the type is clear and well- 
spaced for young pupils; the book is attractively 
bound in a bright red cover with gold trimmings 
These seemingly extraneous matters have a much more 
direct influence on a child's interest than we sometimes 
realize. In general, the book will prove very usable 
from the point of view of both teacher and pupil. 
What few sins it may possess are those of omission 
rather than of commission, for which let us be exceed- 
ingly thankful in this day of wordy text-books for the 
young! 

WEST PHILADELPHIA, 


HiGu SCHOOL FoR GIRLS GERTRUDE BRICKER 


The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and 
Explained by J. T. Sheppard. Cambridge, England: 
at the University Press (1920). Pp. Ixxix +179. 

If there are any serious students and admirers of 
Sophocles’s greatest play who are unfamiliar with Mr. 
Sheppard’s edition of it, it is to be hoped that they will 
not remain so. By no means has Mr. Sheppard sup- 
planted Jebb’s monumental edition, but he has made a 
supplementary study of such value that it may not be 
ignored. 

Mr. Sheppard endeavors (xi) to refute those critics 
who are champions 

“.., of what I may call a ‘moral’ interpretation, who 
think that Sophocles composed his play, as Aeschylus 
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certainly composed his trilogies, ‘to justify the ways 
of God to man’. These critics imagine that our play 
presents an extreme example of ‘Tragic Justice’. 
Oepidus sinned and was duly punished, and the 
audience are indirectly warned: ‘Sin not, since the sin 
of Oedipus was so terribly requited’”’. Mr. Sheppard's 
refutation of this view is, I think, convincing, and 
is in harmony witha sensible and natural interpretation 
of the meaning of the drama. Ocpidus's misdeeds 
are quite involuntary, and his essential innocence 
is clear, although Mr. Sheppard, in his discussion of 
the hero's greatness of character, fails, I think, to reveal 
his human weaknesses and imperfections. 

In Chapter III of the Introduction, The Tyrant 
(xli-Iviii), the editor attempts to show the relevancy of 
the choral ode at 863 ff., and persuasively argues that 
this lyric expresses, not the judgment of Sophocles, 
as some have thought, but rather the fears of the chorus. 
Finally, in Chapter IV of the Introduction (lix—Ixxix), 
there is a very satisfactory discussion of Sophrosyne 
as suggested by the last scene of the play. 

Mr. Sheppard’s translation of the tragedy—with 
Greek and English on opposite pages—is in blank 
verse which is quite literal, but smooth and dignified. 
If I were asked to recommend a translation of the play 
to a reader ignorant of Greek, | should give him Pro- 
fessor Murray's beautiful version. On the other hand, 
for the reader of this great tragedy whose mind is 
haunted by the original Greek verse, Mr. Sheppard's 
faithful translation will be more satisfying as a true 
mirror of the meaning of the original than Professor 
Murray’s version, which is, indeed, far more poetic, 
but often, as Mr. Sheppard rightly says (x), is far too 
highly charged with metaphor and very often vague 
(Sophocles’s dialogue is “clear-cut, unmetaphorical, 
and, though fraught with double meaning, never 
vague”). It will also be preferable to Professor Jebb’s 
excellent, but inevitably somewhat pedestrian, prose 
version. 

The notes to the play occupy some seventy-four pages 
of rather small print. Their purpose is not so much 
linguistic or syntactic elucidation; rather do they aim 
to throw a clearer light on the meaning of the play. 
The results are satisfying. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY LA Rug Van Hook 


Studies in the History and Method of Science. Edited 
by Charles Singer. Vol. II. Oxford University 
Press: American Branch (1921). Pp. xxii+559. 
The first volume of this series, which I have not seen, 

appeared in the autumn of 1917. Mr. Singer, who is 

on the staff of University College, London, was unable 
to see that volume through the press, because he was 
absent from England on military duty. The Preface 
of the volume was, accordingly, provided by Sir William 

Osler. The present volume is dedicated ‘To the 

Memory of William Osler’’. 

The contents of this volume are as follows: 

Greek Biology and Its Relation to the Rise of Modern 
Biology, Charles Singer <1-101>; Mediaeval Astron- 
omy, J. L. E. Dreyer <102-120>; Roger Bacon and 
the State of Science in the Thirteenth Century, Robert 
Steele <121-150>; Leonardo as Anatomist, H. Hop- 
stock, Translated from the Norwegian by E. A. 
Fleming <151-191>; The Asclepiadae and the Priests 


‘of Asclepius, E. T. Withington <192-205>; The 


Scientific Works of Galileo (1564-1642), With Some 
Account of his Life and Trial, J. J. Fahie <206-284>; 
The History of Anatomical Injections, F. J. Cole <285- 
343>; Science and the Unity of Mankind, F.S. Marvin 
<344-358>; Four Armenian Tracts on the Structure 
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of the Human Body, F. C. Conybeare <3§9-384>; 
Steps Leading to the Invention of the First Optical 
Apparatus, Charles Singer <385-413>; Hypothesis, 
F.C.S. Schiller <414-446>; Science and Metaphysics, 
J. W. Jenkinson <447-471>; A Sketch of the History 
of Palaeobotany, E. A. Newell Arber <472-489>; 
Archimedes’ Principle of the Balance, and Some 
Criticisms Upon It, J. M. Child <490-520>; Aristotle 
on the Heart, Arthur Platt <521-532>; Appendix to 
Article X <533-534>; Index <535-559>. 


It is evident, from the very titles of several chapters, 
that this book has interest and value for students of the 
Classics. In other chapters, too, where the title does 
not at once give evidence of classical bearing, there is 
classical matter. 

Another illustration of the value of the book to the 
classicist is to be found in the fact that in the Index 
many names of classical authors appear: Aristarchus 
of Samos, Aristotle, Dioscorides, Galen, Hero of 
Alexandria, Hippocrates, Nicholas of Damascus, Plato, 
Pliny the Elder, Proclus, Ptolemy, Pythagoras, ete. 

CHARLES KNAPF 


A First Year Of Latin. By W. A. Jenner and Alice C. 
Grant. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. (1923). 
Pp. xvili+388+xxxv. 


When a new text-book for beginning Latin comes 
from the press, one’s first impulse is to wonder at the 
temerity of the authors in entering a field already 
apparently occupied, and to ask, What does this book 
offer in the way of improved method or added material 
which justifies its publication? In the opening words 
of their Preface Mr. Jenner and Miss Grant give their 
answer: ‘“‘This book is a practical attempt to vitalize 
Latin, and to render the first year work of value in 
itself’. But every other modern text-book for beginners 
in Latin has the same goal. However, there are certain 
outstanding features in the book under review which 
differ from those of other text-books in common use. 
The chief of these is the effort to teach forms, vocabu- 
a and syntax through connected Latin stories. 

he book is arranged in two parts, adapted for use 
in the eighth and ninth Grades of a Junior High School. 
There is too much material to be covered satisfactorily 
in one year, except under ideal conditions. The first 
six lessons are an exceedingly simple introduction to the 
study of Latin, suitable for young pupils. The follow- 
ing lessons increase rapidly in difficulty. From the 
first, Latin is taught through carefully graded connected 
discourse on subjects interesting to boys and girls. 
Stories in Latin are given which range in content from 
Little Red Ridinghood and Evangeline to ancient 
Greek myths, but the unusually excellent stories of 
Roman life, dealing with a Greek boy enslaved at Rome, 
furnish in the second part of the book a Roman back- 
ground and create a Roman atmosphere not in any 
way marred by such tales as Ali Baba in the earlier 
portions of the book. These stories form the reading- 
lessons through which the language is taught. 

Another feature which commends itself to a teacher 
is the attention given to Latin and English derivatives. 
After porto is learned, apporto, importo, comporto, 
deporto, exporto, reporto, and transporto with their 
English derivatives are placed in the lesson for a study 
of prefixes, and a similar table is suggested for the 
study of other compounds throughout the book. The 
pupil is also taught the meaning of such suffixes as 
-tudo, -tus, -tio, not as an extra bit of information 
which the teacher must organize and present, but as a 
definite part of the study of the vocabulary for the day. 

No formal vocabularies are placed in connection with 
the reading, but at the close of several lessons there is 
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a special vocabulary relating to the preceding Jessons. 
This device will, doubtless, tend to make pupils learn 
new words, rather than depend upon seeing them on 
the adjoining page. 

Pronouns are taught very early, and constant use is 
made of relatives both to connect clauses and to refer 
to an antecedent in a preceding sentence. Other de- 
pendent clauses requiring the indicative are used con- 
tinually, since they should present no difficulty. 

Similar tenses of different conjugations are taught 
side by side, not merely brought together for comparison 
in review. After the forms have been learned, pupils 
are directed to some previous story written only in the 
present, and are asked to change all the verbs to the 
appropriate past tenses. This device reviews the former 
vocabulary, and at the same time enables the student 
to focus his attention upon new forms, unhampered by 
strange words. 

Another practial arrangement already used by 
teachers of experience is the explanation of the simple 
uses of the cases before any paradigm is taught. The 
declension is thus prevented from being a meaningless 
catalogue of sounds with English equivalents which 
soon must be revised. One questions, however, the 
advisability of teaching the ablative of means, accom- 
paniment, manner, time, cause, place where, and place 
from which all in one lesson. One could wish, also, 
that the very important use of the infinitive in Indirect 
Discourse were not left until the forty-ninth lesson, 
when fifty lessons complete the State requirements for 
the year. Deponents also deserve a place early enough 
to receive the very necessary drill. 

In the English-Latin sentences there is a tendency 
toward combining too many principles to be illustrated 
by one sentence. Many sentences are long enough 
and difficult enough for second and third year pupils. 
Two taken at random will illustrate this defect: ‘“‘We 
do not wish books to be made in this way, because 
more and better books can now be finished in the same 
time and sold at a smaller price’; ‘‘We are often com- 
pelled to remain in school and be taught after the 
regular hour, because we have not been able to finish 
all our work’’. 

With good illustrative material so plentiful and so 
admirably graded and arranged to meet the growing 
needs of the pupil, it seems a pity that the story of 
Niobe should be distorted to suit the limitations of a 
feminine declension (53). If part of our task is to ac- 
quaint our pupils with the world-renowed myths to 
which allusion is so frequently made in English poetry, 
surely we should refrain from mutilating the myth and 
robbing it of its meaning by changing its ‘motivation’. 

As a whole, the book is admirably planned. Without 
question, a pupil who has mastered this book and has 
come in contact with the life of the Romans through 
its pages not only is ready for the work of a higher 
= but also, if deprived of further advancement, 

as received a real contribution along the line of general 
training, information, and culture. To an inexperienced 
teacher the book will furnish many valuable suggestions 
for explanations and for drill. A teacher accustomed 
to organizing his own material will doubtless omit or 
change a large part of the directions so painstakingly 
inserted. The wide-awake instructor will always bring 
to his classes practically all the material collected in 
this book with the avowed purpose of ‘vitalizing’ the 
year’s work. A teacher who could not or would not do 
this would fail to ‘vitalize’ his teaching with any text- 
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Wonders of the Past: Volumes I and II. Edited by 
J. A. Hammerton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1923, 1924). 

Within a year, under the general editorship of Mr. 
J. A. Hammerton, there have appeared two volumes 
of a work entitled Wonders of the Past, The Romance 
of Antiquity and its Splendours. Of this there are to 
be four volumes in all, and these are to contain more 
than 1,000 illustrations, many of them full-page plates 
in color. The two volumes thus far published are 
beautifully done; paper, press work, and illustrations 
are, all alike, a delight to the eye. 

In his Foreword, the Editor explains that some of the 
Chapters of this book existed in manuscript form many 
months ‘‘before the general reading public had ever hear 
the name of Tutankhamen”’. 


“Our work is really an expansion of two long- 
entertained ideas: (1) A pictorial reconstruction of the 
wonder cities of the ancient world, and (2) a description 
of the actualities of civilised communities down to the 
fall of the Western Empire, illustrated from the monu- 
ane those wonderful contemporary mirrors of 

strictly chronological arrangement has been 
abandoned in favour of simple groupings and the 
unrelated treatment of the subjects selected for in- 
clusion. . 

Wonders of the Past is mainly descriptive, and 
only incidentally historical; while it is, quite frankly, 
more pictorial than literary. The teaching power of 
the picture—and especially of the photograph taken 
from an actual object—cannot be over-estimated. 
The camera ingeniously used is the best of all descriptive 
writers!” 

The material has been presented under eight groups: 
The Wonder Cities; Records of the Tombs; The Royal 
Palaces; The Great Monuments; Temples of the Gods; 
The Master Builders; Ancient Arts and Crafts; The 
Seven Wonders. 

“But not even within these sections will any chrono- 
logical order be found, the reader being thus assured of 
an ever-changing panorama of wonder, which now holds 
him in the Valley of the Nile or in the jungles of Indo- 
China, and anon will carry him off to Peru and Yucatan.” 


Among the contributors to the two volumes now un- 
der review are scholars of rank—A, H. Sayce, H. R. 
Hall, Donald A. Mackenzie, W. M. Flinders Petrie,. 
Arthur Weigall, W. R. Halliday, A. H. Smith, G. 
Elliot Smith, T. Eric Peet, R. Campbell Thompson, 
F. N. Pryce. 

Among the articles in the two volumes are the 
following: Archaeology and Its Lessons; Timgad: 
Grandest Ruin of Colonial Rome; The Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus; The Palace of Minos at Cnossus; 
Carthage: The Cruel Queen of the Seas; Baalbek: 
Splendid in Its Ruin; Pompeii: As it Was and as it Is 
To-day; Peerless Gems of Greek Sculpture; Palmyra, 
Queen City of the Desert; The Gods of Ancient Greece; 
The Hanging Gardens of Babylon; The Great Shrines 
of Sicily; The Statue of Zeus at Olympia; The Splen- 
dours of Ancient Pergamum; The Pyramids of Egypt; 
The Splendours of Imperial Rome; The Pharos of 
Alexandria; The Alexandria of Antony and Cleopatra; 
The Temple of Diana at Ephesus; The Wonder of the 
Obelisk; Masterpieces of Roman Sculpture. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


